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IV.— WHAT IS ARTICULATION ? 

The terms articulate, articulation, inarticulate, and their relatives, 
are in common use as applied to human speech. But, as in many 
other like cases, we perhaps employ them for the most part with- 
out proper comprehension, or even with a false apprehension, of 
what they really mean. The matter is one which is worth a little 
careful examination. 

In a general way, articulation is held to be a distinctive character 
of our spoken speech, as contrasted both with our own inarticulate 
utterances, such as laughing, crying, groaning, yelling, and with 
the more or less analogous utterances of the lower animals. If 
this popular view is a true one, there ought to be no insuperable 
difficulty in the way of giving a scientific definition of the character, 
now that the processes of utterance are so well understood. 
Authorities, however, are by no means agreed with regard to the 
point. Professor Heyse of Berlin, for example, when I heard his 
general course on language in 1850, after giving notice at a certain 
point that in his next lecture he should define articulate and in- 
articulate utterance, laid down their difference as follows: "Articu- 
late utterance is such as is naturally produced by human organs ; 
inarticulate, such as is naturally produced by other than human 
organs." Since, now, we are able to reproduce with our organs 
many of the sounds of the lower animals, there was evidently no 
great satisfaction in this. Even so much as this, however, seems 
to have disappeared from the modern German use of the word. 
Thus, in Heyse's own System, der Sprachwissenschaft, as edited 
after his death by Steinthal, no such definition as the one given 
above is to be found ; but he says (p. 75) of the tone of voice, as 
produced by the vibration of the vocal chords, that it "is articulated 
only by the various shaping of the mouth-canal and the cooperation 
of the oral organs of speech, and so becomes a vowel "; and he 
again (p. 120) defines consonantal articulation as "the pressure or 
interference (Stetnmung) of the organs of speech." This has the 
aspect of being developed from the other view in some such way 
as the following : " human speech is articulate, or articulated ; to 
articulate, therefore, is to utter with human organs ; hence, every 
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act by which a human utterance is produced is an articulating act, 
or an articulation." The difficulty here evidently is, that all dis- 
tinctive meaning is taken out of articulation, which becomes merely 
a synonym for ' human utterance.' It implies the confession : 
" speech is articulate ; but what makes it so it is impossible to tell ; 
articulation is simply speaking, and that is the end of the matter." 
But there is still one more downward step possible in the appli- 
cation of the term, and that step has been taken in recent scientific 
usage. By Heyse, it is limited to the action of the organs above 
the larynx, and at least impliedly to that of human organs : in 
certain later treatises of phonetics, both these limitations are 
abandoned. To take as an example the latest (and, for the student 
of language, in many respects the best) of them — Sievers, in his 
Lautphysiologie, when treating of the subject, first describes or 
defines the condition of the organs in breathing, their " position of 
rest or indifference," and goes on : "So long as the organs of speech 
continue in such position the production of a speech -sound is im- 
possible ; in order to this, at least a part of them must be moved 
out of that position, and put as hindrance in the way of the current 
of breath : in other words, an articulation must take place " (p. 15 ; 
2d edition, p. 17). Once more, in Techmer ( Vergleichende Physio- 
logic der Stimme und Sprache, Leipzig, 1880) we find: "We 
further call articulation every sound-forming or sound-modifying 
departure from the position of indifference on the part of the 
organs that border the current of breath" (p. 19). Both these 
authorities, accordingly, with due consistency, describe the vocal 
chords themselves as the first articulating organ, and speak of 
their various articulating positions. 1 To put any organ, or 
complex of organs, then, in position for producing a sound, is to 
articulate ; and, as no sound can ever be produced without such 
putting in position, every sound made by organs of utterance is 
an articulate sound. Hence, to speak of an articulate utterance is 
tautology ; inarticulate utterance is a contradictio in adjecto ; an 
articulate sound is an uttered sound; to articulate is to utter. And 
not to utter as language only. Professor Sievers does, indeed, in 
his definition above quoted, specify a " speech-sound " (JSprach- 

1 And Sievers states that Techmer argues (probably in his Anmerkungen, 
which are not in my hands) in favor of extending the idea of articulation to the 
process of breathing also. Further than this, surely, no one could go. All 
animals with lungs, then, would be always articulating, willy-nilly, awake or 
asleep, till their last breath. 
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laid), but evidently without any justification ; for precisely the 
same " articulating " action is necessary in order to make with the 
organs of utterance any audible sound whatever, as a groan, a 
giggle, a grunt, a sneeze. And, not less evidently, the utterances 
of beasts involve the same " articulation." Their organs also have 
a " position of rest," which must be deviated from if anything is 
to be heard, and which they in fact do deviate from, by action more 
or less voluntary, just as our organs do. All utterance, of whatever 
kind, by animate beings, is articulation ; inarticulate are only such 
noises as the clapping of the hands, the snapping of the fingers, 
the drumming of partridges, the wing-scrapings of chafers, and the 
like. 

All this, it seems to me, is a misuse of a term having a real and 
valuable significance of its own. 

The word, namely, goes back to Greek HvapOpos, which means 
simply 'jointed,' and is, of course, used primarily in a physical 
sense, of a limb, a stalk of grass or of reed, and so on. The verb 
ivapdpiu) does not appear to occur, though implied in its derivative 
ivdpdpuxrcg, beside which is found Sia.pdp<u<w;, and its verb Siapdp4w; 
the simple apdpom is also used. These, then, are rendered into 
Latin by the verb articulo, denominative of articulus, 'joint,' with 
its various derivatives; and articulatus means 'jointed,' physically 
and figuratively. 

Now the term "jointed " is precisely, and in the highest sense, 
descriptive of human speech-utterance, as distinguished from our 
other utterances, and from the sounds produced by the organs of 
the lower animals. Language moves on by a succession of parts 
similar and yet distinct, closely united and yet separate from one 
another, movable as it were upon one another's extremities, like the 
divisions of a limb, or the links of a jointed chain — catenated would 
have been a nearly equivalent and only less happy name for the 
same thing. These joints are the syllables : articulate virtually 
equals syllabic. And the syllabic effect, as I have shown,' is 
given by the alternation of closer or consonantal with opener or 
vowel elements, the interposition of the former between the latter ; 
the continuous current of uttered tone is broken into joints to the 
ear just as a uniform flexible tube would be to the eye by tying 
threads more or less closely about it from point to point. Thus, 

1 See Oriental and Linguistic Studies, ii. 294, and Journal Am. Or. Soc, 
viii. 360 ; where, so far as I know, the point is for the first time clearly stated 
and illustrated. 
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whereas inarticulate utterance is holophrastic or not separately 
significant in its parts, and limited in duration, because nothing is 
gained by its protraction, articulate utterance is indefinitely continu- 
able, because each joint in the series has its own character and 
value, and their multiplication is the multiplication of meaning. 

This understanding of articulate not only is deducible with con- 
fidence from the etymological sense of the term itself, as taken in 
connection with the essential character of speech-utterance which 
it successfully' describes, but it is, in my view, clearly suggested by 
the often- quoted passage {Hist. anim. iv. 9) in which Aristotle lays 
down his view of the fundamental laws of utterance. After stating 
that tone {<pu>vq) is produced by the throat solely and alone, and 
that hence creatures without lungs make no sound, he goes on : 
" Speech is the articulation (didpdpiuaiq, ' separation into joints ') of 
tone by the tongue. So then, the tone and the larynx emit the 
vowels (<pu>vr)£vTa, ' tone-sounds '), but the tongue and the lips the 
consonants (acpwva, literally ' toneless sounds ' ') — of which speech 
consists." The sense seems clear enough : vowels are pure tone, 
made by the throat without help of the other parts (oudeA zmv 
aXXwv /xopitav) ; the tongue — or, more fully, the tongue and the lips — 
produces the consonants : and the consonant-making action of the 
tongue causes that articulation or jointing of the tone which consti- 
tutes speech. 

Articulation, then, consists not in the mode of production of 
individual sounds, but in the mode of their combination for 
the purposes of speech. Hence — and this is a most important part 
of the significance of the term — it does not depend on any peculi- 
arity of structure in the human organs of speech, but on the manner 
of their use, as developed by education and practice : it is not 
physical, but historical. We have every reason to believe that lan- 
guage began with monosyllabic utterances: perhaps first pure 
vowels, then open syllables, then (more questionably) close syllables : 
one such utterance was the equivalent in meaning of a whole 
modern sentence; a simple voice-gesture, as it were, directly 
intelligible under the circumstances of its production. Then, in 
the growth of speech, these utterances were made complex, partly 

1 Aristotle does not make the distinction of sonant and surd sounds. To 
him, the ^wvfcira are those sounds in which the element of tone predominates ; 
a<p<wa, those lacking clear tone — including, for instance, both /3 and n. The 
intermediate class of ifttu^wva, continuable consonants, elsewhere recognized by 
him, he here for simplicity's sake ignores. 
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by repetition, passing over into reduplication, and partly by asso- 
ciation with other like utterances. The association was doubtless 
at the outset, phonetically as in meaning, a rude and loose one : 
the speaker made one utterance, and then began again and made 
another ; but it grew closer, in both respects, by practice ; and 
when speech became continuous, an unbroken succession of alter- 
nating consonantal and vowel products, then it for the first time 
gained a fully articulated character. 1 The articulation was in part 
syntactical only, syllable and word falling together as one, as even 
down to the present time in Chinese ; in part there arose an 
agglomeration, in tongues of more developed structure, of the 
syllabic elements into polysyllabic words; and words as well as 
sentences became articulated, each member of both having its own 
part to play in the conveyance of intended meaning. We may 
see the whole process of development repeated in miniature in the 
acquisition of language by each new speaker : the at first isolated 
utterances, and the gradually increased facility of combination, 
until at last the art of continuous and rapid articulation is won. I 
see no reason to believe that the lower animals, so far as their 
organs are concerned, would not be capable of the same mode of 
utterance, provided they had the intellectual capacity to form and 
transmit, and develop in the transmission, a traditional body of 
expression. In fact, some animals are trained to imitate with entire 
intelligibility our articulated words and phrases. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the term articulate is one of the 
happiest hits ever made in the way of nomenclature by the ancient 
founders of our civilization and science ; it designates better than 
any other word the phonetic character of human speech, as deter- 
mined by the education and development of human intelligence. 
We ought, it should seem, at least to be able to understand and 
apply it properly. If the popular apprehension of its meaning is 

1 It is by inattention to this that Sievers is misled into repeating (2d ed., p. 
156), in his definition of the syllable, the old blunder that it is what " is pro- 
duced by an independent, continuous effort of expiration (Expirationshub)." 
This is true only of the ante-articulated stage of speech. As we now utter ala, 
for example, the effort is in a certain sense a single one, and in a certain sense 
threefold ; but there is no proper sense whatever in which it is double. The a- 
tone is broken into two parts (joints) which are completely joined together by 
the intervening /-sound that makes them two ; there is no stopping and begin- 
ning again ; the whole is continuous ; the / is as fully united by a slide or 
movement of transition to the preceding a as to the following one. 
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indistinct or incorrect, phonetic science should set the matter right, 
not make it worse. It is doubdess true that the exigencies of prac- 
tical use are paramount, and that, if a language has no available 
expression for ' utter,' it is justified in impressing for that service 
even such a word as articulate ; but this should at any rate be 
done under the excuse and with the confession of poverty, and not 
as if a mere thing of course, involving no regrettable degradation 
of a term once pregnant with valuable meaning. 

W. D. Whitney. 



